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The Secretary Says 
Over the last 2 vears the Veterans’ Employment 
Service has built up an efficient job-finding organ 


ization for veterans. This last vear this organiza- 


tion has been strengthened by appointment o 
more than 300 veterans as field assistants, who 
contact employers and find jobs for veterans. — In 
February these men located 25,000 job openings 
and registered them at public employment offices 

Jobs must be found and made available to dis 
charged servicemen seeking work. But finding jobs 
is not enough. Adequate mechinery must also be 
available for assisting veterans who cannot find 
jObs in home towns to have access to jobs in other 
parts of the country, Such machinery has been set 
up through the United States Employment Service 
und the State employment agencies. Also, the 
United States Employment Service has the Na 
tional Clearing Hlouse to speed the employment of 
scientific, professional, and administrative workers 
in jobs anvwhere in the Nation 

Recently the Department of Labor has assumed 
furthet responsibilities in helping Veterans to re 
enter American peacetime industry. These respon 
sibilities are aiding veterans to reinstatement to 
jobs thre left to enter the armed services and to 
protect their SeCMHOrIty It those jobs It is a real 
responsibility. [tis the high duty of those of us in 
the Department of Labor to render to the veteran 
all those rights with which the Congress endowed 
him in the pasasge of the Selective Service law 


We shall fulfill that obligation in the fullest sense 
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WOMEN WITH YOUNG CHILDREN TAKE JOBS BECAUSE THEY MUST 





Mama Usually Stays Home If Babies Are Too Young for School 


much 


of young children subject of 

and coneern whenever they enter the 
vor | rket, do not as a CTOUPp tend to seek paid 
plo int when them children are of preschool! 


the Women ~ Rin she 


ften have to, mainly beeause of economiu 


Some of them 


$s This is especially true of the women who 


ids of their own families or the wives 


strong compulsion to help then husbands 


day-by-day expenses of ordinary living 
1] ng upa family 
Exact Number of Mothers Not Known 
The suet number of working mothers with 


ing children is not known, but the Bureau be 


es tl at least 1.250.000 of the 16.000.000 


rkers in 1946 fell generally within that 
ory {mone them 
sf ribed by thre + 


ls of normal families 


would be the 890,000 
nsus Bureau as wives 
both husband and 
present) in whieh there were children under 
rs. | luded also would be the 350,000 women 
0 themselves were heads of families ino which 
were one or more voung children 
not all of the 


Strictly the Bureau said 


peaking, 
es or women heads in families with children 
sent were the mothers of the children: some 


Phe 


indicates the approximate 


rrandmothers, aunts, or other relatives 


reall froure however, 


vorking-mother group, though it does 


»aecount mothers who lived in family 
ps of which someone other than themselves 


ther husbands was classed as the head 


Nomen Head More Than 6 Million Families 


Of the total 37,900,000 families in the United 
les in 1946. some 28,800,000) were so-called 
Mal families. The next largest group, 6,600,000, 


famil in which women were the heads 


* 
the 890,000 married women who held down jobs 


lVear | ldition to having very young children 
ome represented 3 percent of the wives in the 
on’s normal families. More than half of them 
it least one older child as well as one or more 


lightly smaller group (390,000) had 


one or more children under 6 but none between 
that age and 17 vears 
The 350,000 women heads of families who had 


outside jobs although there were preschool nee 
children at home were, the Bureau said, “probably 
the working women on whom the wavge-earning 
They 


percent of all women family heads 


burden was heaviest aecounted for 3 
The propor 
than nmong 


than 2.500.000 women heads of 


tion was larger wives, despite the 


facet that more 
families were from one-person families 

About 210.000 of the women family heads had 
One oF more children under 6 as well as at least one 
reniain 


ler (140,000) had no children between 6 and 17 


child in the 6-to-17-vear age bracket. The 


vears of age but one or more under 6 

Such women as these oby iously have little choices 
ibout the matter of working outside the home, for 
the need to earn a living ts especially marked 
] 


among women who are family he: 


Baby Comes First With Most 


The Bureau emphasized as most signifieant the 
tendeney of women with small children to devote 
full time to that responsibility Proof that they 
do so is reflected in the statistical pieture which 
shows that among all normal families with children 
under 6 vears of age, only 9 percent of the wives 
worked. The comparable figure for families with 


children under 18 but over 6 was 22.5 percent; for 


families without children, 23.9 percent 

In striking contrast to the normal family picture, 
the Bureau added, is the percentage of working 
mothers among the families headed by women. In 
more than a third of all such families where there 
were children under 6, the mother was a worker 
or looking for work in early 1946. She also was a 
worker in 50 percent of the families where there 
were children above 6 but under 18 

Discussing other employment characteristics of 
the United States family in 1946, the Bureau said 
that the expansion of the woman labor force since 
1940 had been accompanied by a sharp rise in the 
both husband and 


number of families in which 
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In 5.070.000 
a fifth of all normal families in 


wife were members of the labor force 
families (almost 
1946), both the husband and wife were working or 

for work. This was an increase of about 
the 
whieh both husband and wife worked, o1 


1940 


looking 


2 000,000) over number of such families in 
wanted 
to work, in 

The increasing proportion of wives at work ts 
due mainly, the Bureau believes, to desire or need 
to continue work on the part of women forced into 
the labor market by wartime pressures; and the 
long-time trends that have raised the proportions 
of married women at work 


Pointing to its wartime survey of employed 
women in 10 industrial areas of the country, the 
Bureau said that 44 percent of the 13,000 women 
interviewed were married, and that more than half 
of the married women planned to continue working 
100 said they 


in peacetime. Fifty-seven in every 


wanted jobs to support themselves and, in mans 


cases, other persons as well 


Nearly 15,000,000 Work 
Under Union Contracts 


Of the 31,000,000 workers in this country who 
are engaged in occupations in which the unions 
have been organizing and trying to obtain written 
collective-bargaining agreements, 14,800,000 work- 
ers were employed under such agreements in 1946, 
» Bureau of Labor Statistics study reveals 

The number of production workers in manufac 
turing who were covered by agreements declined 
the number in 


from the previous year, but non 


manufacturing increased. This was partly due to 
a reduction in employment in industries well coy 
ered by union agreements. In nonmanufacturing 
industries the increase was due to higher employ 
ment in well-organized industries 

The greatest change shown in the nature of con 
tract coverage was in the automobile industry. In 
1945 over half of the covered workers were undet 
1946 


the proportion dropped to about 10 percent, and 


maintenance-of-membership provisions. In 


of these, one-third were covered by union-shop 
requirements, a fourth by sole-bargaining arrange- 
another fourth by maintenance-of- 


ments, and 


union-dues requirements 
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Films Valuable 
In Apprentice Training 


The apprentice training program at the Hyat 
Roller Bearings Division of the General \lote, 


Corp., Harrison, N..J., has been improved thro 


the use of films and other visual aids, accor 
reports to the Apprentice-Training Servic 


Labor Department 


The program, for machinist-toolmak« I, 
been approved by and registered with the Feder 
Committee on Apprenticeship. The Federal Cor 
mittee, which is the national poliey making bev 
for apprenticeship in all the skilled trades and f 
ATS, is composed of an equal number of repr 


sentatives of employers and unions 


Animation Aids Education 


Most of the films used were produced by t 
U.S. Office of Education. Frank Wodtke, direct 
Hunter, 
apprentices at Hyatt Division, said that use of tl 


of training, and George SUpervisol 
films has improved the company’s apprenticesh 
program for these reasons 

They are strictly educational. Each scene a 
every word spoken deal with a specifie subject at 
the films get directly at basic principles 

Most important, they use animated diagran 
and drawings. Thus apprentices ean see how ach 
is cut from metal and why the tool must be shap 
in a certain way. They can see the results of i 
clearance angles, 


proper for example, or whi 


happens inside a die when it stamps out a pal 


The films show clearly some ofthe things thatea 


not be seen in any other way 


New Methods Require New Skills 


por 


Some 30 films are being used in the Hyatt pr 
gram which provides for 7,280 hours, or appro 
mately 4 years, of work experience in the shop 
instruction. Examples of | 


related classroom 


films used: “Straddle and Surface Milling 
Closer Tolerance,” “ Fundamentals of Side Cut! 
Tools.” “Machining a Cast Tron Rectang 
Block.”’ 

New developments in industry have broug 


with them the need for new skills. For this reas 
Wodtke indicated, it is the company’s intentio! 
explore existing motion picture contributions U 


oughly in order to improve its apprentices! 


program. 
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“TIME TO ABOLISH TRADITION OF SQUALOR” 
Survey Finds Sub-Standard Mine Conditions ‘“‘Disgrace to Nation’’ 
lva 
tor Public health and sanitation are below standard 
“—s n more than half of the mining communities and 
ng! n some areas “are a disgrace to the Nation,” 
Mtl according to a report released by the Coal Mines 
\dministration of the Department of the Interior. 
ha The result of a 4-month survey of conditions in and 
gy bout 260 mines in 22 major soft-coal producing 
\@ States, the 340-page report carried some 47 recom- 
~— mendations including establishment of a broad 
idl to system of prepaid medical care for miners and 
ep" their families, and improvement in the quality of 
nedical services, public sanitation, industrial med- 
ne, recreational activities, and housing facilities 
ry ul 
direct , 
vieew 4 A bathroom in a miner's home. 
se of th 
ticesh in company-owned coal camps comprising 45 per- 
cent of the surveved mines. In these areas the re- 
ne & port described the standard of living as generally 
ect at “unsatisfactory,” commenting that “a small per- 
centage live in company camps that are a disgrace 
Haga to the industry and to the Nation.” 
yw at chi Condemning the “inertia” which seemed to char- 
e shape acterize many mining communities for which 
ts of “management, labor, and the families themselves 
or whi are at fault,” the Government report concluded 
{a pal that “If it is the custom and tradition that mine 
thates families shall exist in squalor it is time for that 
Newspapers may help keep out drafts in a miner's custom and tradition to be abolished.” 
shack but they add nothing to the dignity of a working | Medical Surr ; “ . oS 
man and his family. oF eS ihe Bituminous-Cost £1 mai 
for sale by Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
vatt pr ington 25, D. C., at $1.75. 
appror Of the mines surveyed 72 percent were inade- 
shop, ¥ ately prepared to provide emergency medical 
rs of t te to seriously injured persons. Noting that there 
filling re occasional “tendencies to give less consider- 
le Cutt om to the quality of medical care than to 
scotang vits,” the report added that “both management 
id labor appear in a few instances to have abused 
e broug “responsibilities and privileges . . . physicians 
his reast fe not selected primarily on the basis of pro- 
itentiol sional qualities but on the basis of personal 
tions the Hf 'nendships, financial tie-ups, social viewpoint, or 
rentices) ther non-medical consideration.” 
Condition were generally found to be the worst Water supply here is a dirty stream. 
yn Bullet June 1947 3 
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this 
relations. A 


report on anti-closed shop laws appeared in the 


Labor legislation enacted by the States 


vear deals mainly with industrial 
May issue, so this article is limited to discussion of 


other types, including restriction on strikes, pro- 
hibition of secondary boycotts, and regulation of 
labor relations in publie utilities, that have become 


laws in recent sessions of the legislatures. 


Strike Activity Restrictions 


A Delaware law provides no strike shall be law 
ful unless authorized by a majority vote of the 
employees in the bargaining unit involved. Similar- 


lv, an amendment to the Utah Labor Relations Act 
in effect requires a majority vote before a strike 


may take place by making it an unfair labor 
practice lor any person to cooperate in engaging 
in, promoting, or inducing picketing, boycotts, o1 


any other strike activity unless a majority of the 
employees has voted in favor of a strike. 

\ Texas law provides that a labor organization 
whose members strike or engage in picketing shall 
be liable for damages in the event such strike ts 


held to he 


Legislation 


a breach of contract. 
restricting or regulating picketing 


was enacted in Delaware, Georgia, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, Texas, and Utah Nass picketing 
is specifically prohibited in five of these —Dela- 
ware, Georgia, South Dakota, Texas, and Utah. 
The Delaware law in addition makes it an unfau 


labor practice for an employee to picket the domi- 
cile of another employee. In Georgia the law pro- 
hibits the use of foree, intimidation, violence, or 
threats to mterfere with the right to work or to 
refrain from working, to interfere with peaceably 
conducting a business, or to require membership or 
nonmembership ina labor organization. The North 
Dakota law 
whether a strike shall take place, and declares that 


requires an clection to determine 
if a majority of the employees vote against a 
South Dakota 


picketing is prohibited if there is no labor dispute 


strike, picketing is unlawful. In 


between the employer and his employees or thei 
representatives. 
Secondary boycotts are prohibited under laws 


passed in Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, 
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MANY STATE LAWS BAN BOYCOTTS AND LIMIT STRIKES 
Mass Picketing Prohibited By Five Legislatures 


North Dakota, and Utah 


be 


usually involve refusal to handle or work on not 


against public policy. 
union materials by persons not directly concerne: 


in the labor dispute. 


Disputes in Public Utilities 


Four States —Indiana, New Jersey, Texas, any 


Virginia-—-enacted legislation 
in public utilities. The Texas law relates only 
picketing and sabotage. Under this act it is uw 
lawful for any person to picket the premises of 
publie utility or to intimidate any employee wit 
the intent to disrupt the service or prevent tl 
maintenance of the utility. The law also provid 
that anv act of sabotage which damages or affe: 
the operation of any public utility shall be a felo 
The acts of Indiana, New Jersey, and Virgu 
are comprehensive and set up special procedu 
for arbitration and conciliation. The New Jers 
law would apparently prohibit any strike and 
der the Virginia act no strike ts permitted auril 
a “cooling-off period. The Indiana law provi 
for compulsory arbitration and prohibits a st 
until all procedure is exhausted or during the 
fective period of any order issued by the Board 
Arbitration. In New 
Governor is given the right to seize and operat 


Undert 


New Jersey law a labor union is subject to a S100 


Jersey and Vireiia 


utility pending settlement of a dispute. 
violation of the act, and 


fine for striking in 


The North Dakots lay 
also declares boycotting and sympathy strikes t 
Secondary boy cotts 


regulating disputes 





picke 


plover 


‘Ota lay 
Ihion 
ive th 
irgainy 


NY aero 





addition any person violating the act may be 
from $250 to $500 or imprisoned for not more tl 


30 days, or both. Each day’s violation cons 


tutes a separate offense 


Public Employees 


A New York law prohibits strike by public’ 
ployees. Under a Texas law such strikes are 


hibited and in addition it is declared to be aga 
publie policy for any State official or any grou 
officials to enter into a collective bargaining ag! 
ment with any labor organization. In Minnes 
strikes or lock-outs by charitable hospitals 


their employees are forbidden. 
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Labor Relations 
An omnibus labor relations law was enacted in 
Delaware, specifying certain unfair and unlawful 


labor practices of both employers and employees. 
The “cheek-off” is made unlawful and strikes must 
be authorized by a majority vote of the employees. 


secondary boveotts are prohibited. Collective bar- 
eaining and arbitration agreements are enforceable 
by court action. The courts also are given the power 
to regulate picketing. Labor unions are required to 

gister with the Secretary of State and to make 
financial reports. The law also includes a provision 
other types of “union 


making closed shop or 


security’? agreements unlawful. 

An amendment to the Utah Labor Relations Act 
lists a number of unfair labor practices of employ- 
es and makes it unlawful to strike or engage in 
picketing or hoveotts unless a majority of the em- 
plovees has voted in favor of a strike. In addition, 


+} 


w act provides that emplovees shall have the 


cht to refrain from self-organization and collec- 


tive bargaining as well as having the right to 
organize and bareain collectively. 

\ Minnesota law provides that where an em- 
lover has entered into a valid collective bargain- 
ragreement with any labor organization recog- 


20 hy the State labor conciliator or the National 


abor Relations Board as the accredited bargain 
ng representative of the employees, the employer 
shall not be compelled to enter into negotiations 
vith \ North Da- 


ota law declares that a worker may decline to join 


any other labor organization 


inion but at the same time states that he shall 
ave the right of self-organization and collective 
argainine. The act also makes collective bargain- 


ig agreements binding and enforceable 


Unions Registration 


The laws of Delaware and North Dakota require 
bor unions to register and to make financial re- 
wrts to the secretary of state. Several State laws 
provide that labor organizations may sue or be 
‘wed and in some cases specify that unions are 
‘sponsible for acts of their authorized representa- 
ves. Sucl 


provisions were enacted in Arizona, 


Delaware, North Dakota, South 


Dakota, and 
lexas 


This report of State actions does not include ac- 


wns taken after May 20, when we went to press. 
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Apprentice Work Credit 
Problem Met in Kentucky 


According to the Apprentice-Training service, 
apprenticeship committees all over the country 
are faced with the problem of determining the 
amount of credit which should be given for pre- 
vious work experience toward completion of the 
term of apprenticeship. Granting such credit is 
of concern to employers and unions, since about 
85 percent of all apprentices registered currently 
Many of older than the 


have had experience 


are veterans. them, 


usual apprentice, working 


at a trade either before they joined the armed 
forces or while in service. 


low al 


solution to this problem in Louisville through a 


A union and its employers achieved a 


Machinists Joint Apprenticeship Committee, re- 
presenting Local 6S1 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Louisville employers of 
machinists. The Committee worked out the case 
of a former serviceman who had 1 vear’s experience 
ina machine shop and some Army work experience 


) 


should be riven 


One emplover suggested he 
vears credit. A labor representative pointed out 
that 


commercial value in one particular shop, he prob- 


while an apprentice might have 2 > years 
ably would not have that value in another shop 
The joint committee questioned the apprentice 
about the various operations of the machinist 
trade at which he worked and the time devoted 
to each operation. It was agreed to give the ap- 
prentice eredit of 1‘: vears on his time, with the 
proviso that he be given a thorough examination 
» 


by the committee after completing vears of 


training. If he passes the tests successfully, he 
will get his certificate. If he fails, he will be required 
to put in more apprentice time. The apprentice 
will also make up for his lack of related classroom 
Instruction, 

The ATS is studying existing local procedures 
for evaluating previous work experience. Reports 
are being collected from a number of apprentice- 
ship committees and employers who have had 
extensive experience in determining credit. From 
these reports ATS plans to prepare a summary 
including a reproduction of those procedures and 


methods which appear to have met with most 


SUCCESS. 
















Half a million workers will be needed through- 
out the summer and fall to pack this year’s crop 
of fruits and vegetables—-expected to total 500,- 
000,000 cases 
Director of the 


Service, 


according to Robert C. Goodwin, 


United States Employment 

Estimates of the number of workers needed to 
staff the 3,000 food-processing plants scattered 
throughout the country total approximately the 
sume number as Mr. 
Goodwin said reports from the 48 State employ- 


needed for last season, 


ment services indicated. The estimated pack is 
500.000.000 cases. an inerease of 


also the same 
90,000,000 cases over the 1945 


16 season. 





School teachers and students alike pitch in to get the 
Nation's food supply in pack 


The pack will inelude fruits, vegetables, juices, 


sea foods, meat, milk, and specialties to keep pace 
with a growing population and an increasing de- 


mand for canned goods, he added, 


Among vegetables, vreen beans, sweet corn, 


vreen und tomatoes are canned in. great 


volume, The following table shows the compara- 


peas, 


tive increase in the two most recent 5-year periods, 
in terms of causes: 

86, 605, 602 
140, 308, 555 
170, 204, 570 
145, 136, 670 


39, 333, 650 
88, 722, 424 
Cyreer peas 106, 748, 691 


‘Tomatoes 127, 778, 474 


Green beans 


Sweet cor 


HALF-MILLION SUMMER WORKERS NEEDED FOR FOOD 
Fruit and Vegetable Packers to Operate 3,000 Plants 





Marked increases have occurred in the pack of 
peaches, orange juice, and grapefruit juice. 
High-school students, housewives, and other 
workers not normally in the labor market con- 


stitute the largest sources of workers. 


Intensive Recruiting Campaign 

Under the USES program the local State Em- 
ployment Service offices will use newspapers 
radio, public speakers, and all other means of 
reaching possible sources of workers. All of th 
crops to be processed will be highly perishabl 
hence many extra workers will be needed for short 
but crucial periods. Otherwise many of the crops 
would be lost. 

Heaviest demands for canning plant labor will 
occur in the Atlantic Coast States of New York 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and in a lesser 
degree in Maine and Virginia. 

In the Midwest States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, and the Western States 
of Colorado, Idaho, and Utah, local labor forces 
must be supplemented by migrant workers fro! 
other areas. The entire west coast will be a labo 
demand area. 

The labor needs of these States reach their pea 
at various times in 2 period extending from lat 
June through September except on the Paci! 
coast where the labor demand earries over ito th 


latter months of the year 
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Housewives take jobs for short but crucial perio® 
when extra workers are needed to save the crops. 
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MORSE AND THOMAS HEAD ILO DELEGATION AT GENEVA 





Zellerbach and Watt Again Represent United States Employers, Workers 


Assistant Secretary David A. Morse and 
Elbert D. of Utah the 
States Delegation at the thirtieth session 


senator Thomas head 
United 
of the 


June | 


International Labor Conference in Geneva, 
9 to July 11. Also appointed by President 
Truman J. David Zellerbach, 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp., San 


mplover delegate and 


were president, 
the 


Inter- 


Francisco, 
J. Watt : 


national Representative, American Federation of 


aus 


Robert 


Labor, as worker delegate. Representative Augus- 
tine B. Kelley of Pennsylvania is substitute dele- 
eate and advisor to the Government delegates. 


An Economic Charter 
The 


since 1939 includes an economic charter for depen- 


agenda for the first conference at Geneva 


dent areas consisting of five labor treaties con- 
Other 


public employment services and labor 


erming nonmetropolitan territories, sub- 


ects are 
nsper tion 
An additional item resulted from action of the 

fourth session of the United Nations Economic and 


Social Council. The World 


Unions placed an item on the agenda of the 


Federation of Trade 


council calling for action with regard to freedom 
of association and trade union rights generally. 
Later, the of 
paper to the Council on this subject 
both the 


Organization comment 


American Federation Labor also 
submitted a 
The Couneil 


lnternational 


. \ 
referréd documents to 


Labor for 


and recommendation, the first time the Council 


has such reference to 


ageney of the United Nations. 


The Council listed the item for discussion at its 


made a anv specialized 


session, beginning July 19, thus the International 


Labor Organization must act before then to place 


lS comments and recommendations before the 


Council 


eygation as named by President Truman fol 


epresenit the Government 


Delegat: Mr. Morse and Senator Thomas 

Subst egate and adviser: Congressman Welley 

\dvis Clara M. Bever, Associate Direetor, Division 
{ Labor S lards, Department of Labor; Roy Bornn, 


Direeton of Social Welfare, the Virgin Islands; Edith G 
Moyer, Adi Assistant to Mr. Morse; Millard 


“ass, Special to Mr. Morse: Elizabeth H. 


istrative 


Assistant Arm- 
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strong, Specialist in Dependent 


Ar 


ea ar 
of State; L. Wendell Hays, Specialist in Internat al On 
ganization Affairs, Division of International Conferene 
Department of State; Brig. Gen. Frank J. MeSherr 
Special Assistant to the Governor. the Panama Cana 
Forrest H. Shuford, Commissioner, North Car a Stat 
Department of Labor; Arvness Joy Wickens, Assistat 
Commissioner for Program Operations, Bureau of Lal 
Statisties, Department of Labor; Bernard Wiesman, ( 
International Labor Organizations Branch, Divis 
International Labor Social and Health Affairs, Depa 
ment of State; Faith M. Williams, Director of the Staff « 
Foreigi Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Stat cs 
Department of Labor; Collis Stocking, Assista Dire« 
for Foreign Program, United States Employme s ro 
By partment of Labor: ¢ aptain John ( Hammock, Offic 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, Na Depat 
Leslie A. Hill, Regional Director, Wage and Ho 1) 
Region X, Department of Labor 
Secretary: Bruce Grainger, Divis f Int at a 
Conferences, Department of State Iss S 
Dorothy King, Division of | i al 
Department of State 
Representing emplovers 
Delegate: J, David Zellerbach, presicd ( Ze 
bach Corp., San Francisco 
Advisers: William Barto issista ana Depar 
ment of Manufacture, in charge of labor " =, | 
States Chamber of Commerce; M. M. Oland ‘ 
of industrial relations, Owens-! Glass ( i 
Ohio; Thomas R. Reid, direct f pers i 
relations, MeCormick & Co., In Ba Charles | 
Shaw, manager, industria at . Ss ir 0 ( 
of New Jersev. New York City: | l ix 
director, research industria i sad ul Na a 
Association of Manufacturers, New Yo ( 
Representing workers 
De leqat Robert J. Watt, itl i i 
American Federation of Labor, Washing 1). ¢ 
ld James M. Dutfyv, president, Na ul Br 
hood of Operative Potters, AFL, East I ry} 0 
H. W. Fraser, viee chairmat Railway La boxe 
Association and President, Ord f Railway ( . 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; John T. Wt xvecu 
member, United Mine Workers of Ame a, AFL, Was 
Ington, >. & Peter T. Schoemant vil = l 
Association of Journevmen and Apy : P 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry, AFL, Washing LD. ¢ 
P. L. Siemiller, erand lodge representath Int at ' 
Association of Machinists, Chicago, | } R.S 
son, viee president, United Brotherhood Cary] $ 
and Joiners of Ameriea, AFL, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. H 
Svivester, viee grand presidet t, Brotherhood Railway 


and Steams! 


lip Clerks, 





AFI , Chicago, Ii} 





















B.R Mullady, assistant director of Information 
for the Labor Department, is serving as press 
officer for the conference at the request of the ILO 

Mr. Morse, Mr. Zellerbach and Mr. Watt partie- 
ipated in the one hundred second session of the 
voverning body of the ILO which met in Geneva 


June 13 to 17. 


Unusual Contracts Cover 
Eyeglasses, Strike Time 


A large insurance company has a clause in its 
collective bargaining agreement which provides 
that the company will pay its agents money lost 
while the employees were on a 4-week strike. 

This, 


are reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


and other unusual labor contract clauses, 


A guarantee of pay for a 47-hour week is pro- 
vided in another contract, whether employees 
work the full time or not. 

Under another contract employees not only re- 
ceive hospitalization and medical care when re- 
quired, but the company pays for the hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care for their families. This con- 
tract sets upa stabilization committee to guarantce 
that 
interfere with the employees receiving full pay. 


production changes will not in any way 
A chemical plant contract provides for two 15- 
minute rest periods per shift for each worker. 
Another chemical plant contract provides that 
the company pay for eyeglass frames for those 
workers who need glasses and for half of the em- 
plovees’ prescription expenses for the glasses. 
Recently the first industry-wide contract to 
cover office and distribution workers was signed 
between three 


in the ladies’ garment industry 


associations and the International 


Union, AFL 


manufacturers’ 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


Jobs Not Always 
What Titles Seem 


The lawyer finds it necessary to have a legal 


reference library, the doctor has a medical dic 


tionary, the chemist has his chemical dictionary 








Employment Service interviewers and others  cal- 
ing with employment problems have their © job 
dictionary.” 

In race-track parlance, a “plater” is a poor rae 


horse, but there are many workers who are exiled 
platers in their own industries. 


Platers Many and Varied 

One is an electroplater, a skilled man who re- 
quires long training to learn his job. The hat and 
cap industry has jobs for a man called a plates 
who doesn’t have great skill. He irons the brim of 
hats by hand. The paper and pulp industry lias a 


job called a plater, a semiskilled worker who 
presses grain finish into paper with a machin 
The meat-packing industry has a plater, an un- 
skilled worker employed on the killing floor. Th 
textile industry has a plater, also, who operates ; 
combines several strings into ; 


machine which 


cord. The job titles are all listed in the U. Ss 
Employment Services’ Dictionary of Occupationa 
Titles. 


Job Changes Are Frequent 

In 1939 when the job dictionary was first print 
ed it listed 17,500 different occupations. It ga 
job names and complete definitions of what t 
worker did and what was required of him. TI 
employment service interviewer who finds wh 
the worker can do or identifies the job the e 
plover wants filled tises his dictionary. He has | 
jobs change constantly. One might think a pal 
joiner puts wooden panels together. But the pa 
joiner during the war was a sewing machine opel 
tor who sewed panels together to make pal 
1939 and 1945, 6,100 jobs wi 


chutes. Between 


added to the job dictionary. 





Before the war a socket mounter put sockets 
radio sets to hold radio tubes and also for ra 


equipment, Today, there is a new postwar job 


socket maker, who doesn’t make radio. so 


He is the man who molds leather over plast« r¢ 
of stumps of a boy’s arm or leg. He is part of | 
postwar expansion of the artificial limb indus! 
New situations, new manufacturing processes 

discoveries (including import 


new scientific 


atomic research methods) require new jobs 
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The Second National Conference of Veterans 
Education of the Veterans Educational Council of 


Adult National 


Educational Association, adopted this resolution 


the Department of Education, 
last January: 

“The Secretary of Labor should be advised of 
the need to develop a new Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles because of the tremendous change in 
occupations that has occurred since the earlier 
edition.” 

More Than 17,000 Jobs Defined 

This referred to the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles developed by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Issued in 1939, it covered more than 
80 percent of all workers employed in American 
business and industry. It listed and defined more 
than 17,000 occupations and arranged in alpha- 
hetical order, by codes, more than 29,000 job titles 

Robert C 


ment Service, has described it as a compilation 


Goodwin, Director of the Employ- 


of all the different jobs in the economy 
“The 


and outlines the minimum qualifications for filling 


Dictionary describes each of these jobs 


them. It shows the relationship of one kind of job 
to other kinds of jobs so that if a worker cannot 
a job in his particular skill, local employ- 


locate 


ment personnel, by using this dietionary, can 
find out what other types of work his qualifications 
fit him for and thus refer him toa job. The diction- 
ary isa standard wogk that is widely used by indus- 
try, by other Government agencies, libraries, and 
the Employment Service offices in the various 


Mates 


All of the States use this as basic material 





Bullet 


for classifving orders from employers and selecting 


people to fill jobs se 


To Be Reissued in 1948 

While supplements have been issued, so many 
new jobs have been developed and so PUTTEER) old 
ob tithes have become obsolete that the Employ- 
ment Service has begun the task of revising the 
‘ichionary. Tt is planned to issue the revised dic- 


onary in 1948. It will add numerable revisions of 
reviously published definitions, and several thou 
sand chan 


While {| ‘ 


+} ) et 
wse additions is too large to enumerate (over 250 


es or revisions in published job data 
number of industries touched upon in 


liferent industries are recognized) the following 





“some in which many new jobs will be covered: 
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POSTWAR INDUSTRY CHANGES IN JOB DICTIONARY 
New Edition to Give Basic Material or Employment 








Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the 


Employment Service. 


United States 


Plastic materials and fabricated plastics products 
light, heat, and 
power; radio manufacturing; electrical equipment 


industries: optical coods Industry ° 


industry; paper and pulp and paper goods indus- 
tries; professional occupations 
following 


Smaller additions were made in the 


industries: Instru- 
tile 


industry; structural and ornamental metalwork 


Surgical appliances industry 


ments and apparatus industry; brick 


! 
ana 


industry; hardware industry; heating apparatus 


Although 


pared to meet the operating needs of the Employ- 


the dictionary was originally pre- 


ment Service, it has been widely used elsewher 
War and Navy Departments, and other civilian 
including Civil 


Federal Security 


Government agencies, Service 


Commission, Census Bureau, 


Ageney, and Veterans’ Administration use it as a 
source of occupational data and for statistical 
The 


without 


CGiovernment 


modification as the 


reporting purposes. Canadian 
uses the dictionary 
basis for placement activities and statistical 
reporting in the operation of its national system 
vn countries 
which have asked for the dictionary are Mexico 
Peru, Australia, Great 
Chile, France, Russia, Unien of 
Africa, Denmark, and Holland 


More than 50,000 volumes have been sold by the 


of employment exchanges. Some forei 


China, Brazil, Britain 


Java, South 


Superintendent of Documents. The dictionary is 


published in four parts. For a description and 
prices see listing in the back inside cover of this 


Issue. 











The boy above is 15, too young for operating a power-driven 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 5 requires a 
A more flagrant violation is the 13-year- 
Order No. 4 requires that no 


machine. 
minimum age of 18. 
old below working in a sawmill. 
child under 18 be so employed. 


“A CHILD IS HURT” 








TWO TEEN-AciA 







Investigations of industrial establishments by § 
and Federal labor department inspectors reveal 






ployment of children in many jobs which are inju 






and unsuitable for young people, according ‘o rep 
of the Child Labor and Youth Employment Bra 
Children were fo 







Division of Labor Standards. 


working at too young an age, for too lon hours 






hazardous jobs, at night, or under other undes 


child labor, while n 





conditions. This abuse of 






extensive as formerly, is sufficiently frequen to ¢a 





better enforcement of child-labor laws and cont 






careful inspection of establishments where minors 






be illegally employed. 







A Night in the Toy Factory 


Investigation of accidents often brings to light 






labor violations. Such was the result of an inves 






of an accident to a 15-year old who was burned 








painting toy fences. 























The injured boy was working for a company - 
produced wooden toys for shipment in interstate S 
merce, and was subject to the Fair Labor Star “ 
Act. Investigation revealed minors employed cor - 
to minimum-age standards of the Federal act; , 
also found that some of the children had been w nl 
excessively long hours. Under the Fair Labor Star ith 
Act, children under 16 are permitted to work o Child | 
nonmanufacturing Occupations and then only ¢ 
school hours and for not more than 3 hours a d Mu 
1S hours a week 4 

Fifteen-year-old George was one of the 14 \ 
employed boys at the toy factory Sut ther M12 
something more to George’s story than being \ 
age for the job he was doing and sometimes nT 
as much as 15 hours a day and as much as 48 Wor 

addition to attending school (cor, nh 








week in 








been seriously injured in a fire from an explost 






he was working where the employer should 






permitted him to work. 













A Boy Alone—and Badly Burned 


When the accident happened, George wis | 






the paint shop where he worked, 2 miles from | 
plant. About 10:30 at night, when he was ! 
ping toy fenees ina tank of paint and hang 
up to dry, George smelled smoke and noticed | 


When he ope ned | 


to investigate, he stumbled on some debris that 









of a fire outside the door 
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s by St rker had carelessly left there and his clothing caught 
roel He was severely burned, suffering first, second, 
nul | third degree burns. George had to bave five or 
o reporggix blood transfusions and much skin grafted. He also 
nt Brat sed several months of school. 
were 10 
» hours, @Violations Were Willful 
ides When the plant was inspected, certain things were 
hile no ad which indicated that violation of child-labor pro- 
1 to callliions of the Fair Labor Standards Act were willful. 
cL cOnUMMB@inors between 14 and 16 who were employed were not 
minors lon the regular pay roll. Testimony of children 
had worked there brought out that when a State 
r department inspector was expected at the plant, 
nderage workers were sent home. 
) olt ( 


Violations of Federal overtime wage provisions were 


f 1 


found at this plant. 


Z 


No overtime was being paid 











burned 
mplovees who were working long hours, but over- 
had been paid on some occasions in the past, indi- 
mpany . . 
rete: g that the firm knew of the requirements of the act 
rstale . . 
ui riminal action against the company for emploving 
or Stal 11 . ° : 
llabor illegally and failing to pay overtime resulted 
ont . ay . 
a s totaling S2S8.000, which were suspended on con- 
, act; 
7 m that restitution of wages be made to the emplovy- 
ween W is 





within 30 davs 
bor Stal - 






























work OB Child Falls From a Catwalk 
i only 0 
rs a daydgetier Federal violations were found in a rag shop, 
l2-vear-old Warren was hired to cut zippers out 
he 14 tv, unsterilized clothing. For this work he was 
But the 1.20a day, half the legal minimum of 30 cents an 
n being Warren's li-vear old brother Jim = earned a 
seen * enues now and then by bringing ice cream cones 
os 48 workers in the rag shop. One August day when 
Georg me to the shop, the boss showed him how to 
explosiol zippers out of the clothing like Warren was 
hould 1 md gave him a penknife and put him to work 
ght he paid Jim a quarter. The next day Jim 
K tothe shop and was told to dump boxes of 
tigs into bins for bailing. ‘To do this, he had 
oe Wis ! ty boxes of rags up a catwalk. On one trip he 
.s from U ‘balance and fell, striking his head on the cement 
oe was 2 Vleet below. Jim suffered a fractured skull and 
vd hang! till in the hospital 3 weeks later when school 


noticed U An inspector from the United States Depart- 
opt ned U 


‘pris that 


Oo Labor uncovered the facts and the emplover 
enalized by a heavy fine 






] ~ 
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Child Labor Still Discovered by Inspectors 


These youngsters are illegally employed. They are each 15, 
one is working in a factory near dangerous machinery, the other 
is operating a drill punch. Manufacturers producing for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce cannot legally employ anyone 
under the age of 16. 












CHILD EMPLOYMENT STILL LARGE IN VOLUME 
Job Certificates Above 1940, Small Decline Under 1945 


Recent employment and age certificates issued 
for children voing to work indicate that the sudden 
downward trend after the war in the number of 
boys and girls under 18 entering employment ts 
levelling off and in a few places is even being 
reversed 

Certificates issued for boys and girls 14 through 
17 vears of age going to work full time or part time 
during the first 6 months of 1946 dropped nearly 
50 percent under the number issued during the first 





Johnny gets advice when he goes for his work certificate. 
6 months of 1945. But figures for all 12 months 
show that the drop under 1945 was considerably 
less— only around 30 percent; that is, in States and 


cities reporting in both vears, from 1,142,217 to 


re S50, 

The first 3 months of 1947, on the basis of 
incomplete figures, show a still smaller drop, about 
1946. 


Instances of recent slight increases in the number 


15 percent, under the first 3 months of 


of young people going to work are found in Con- 
necticut where the number of certificates for 16- 
and 17-year-olds issued in January, February, and 
March of this vear was 3,037 as compared with 
2.897 in the same months of 1946, and Indiana 
where the first 3 months of 1947 showed a total of 
922 certificates issued for 14- and 15-year-olds as 
compared with 852 in the same months of 1946. 
For boys and girls 14 and 15 years of age the 
decrease in employment has been greater than for 
the 16- and 17-year-olds, For the younger children 
the number of certificates issued for full-time or 


12 








part-time work decreased 41 percent in 1946 com- 
pared with 1945, while the decrease for the 16- 
and 17-vear-olds amounted to 29 percent. 


Likewise, comparing the first 3 months of 1947 





with the first 3 months of 1946, the drop for th ; 
14- and 15-vears-olds was 23 percent and for th ’ 
16- and 17-vear-olds, 12 percent. wi 
In spite of decreases from the days of wartimy 

labor demands, the number of boys and girls going - 
to work in 1946 far exceeds the number entering 
employment in 1940. In the States and cities re- ee 
porting, more than four times as many 14- throug! sel 
17-vear-old minors obtained certificates for full- ve 
time or part-time work in 1946 as in 1940, hi mg 
Pennsylvania, which has a basic 16-year minimun ak 
age, reports from the 14 largest cities show that 
21,500 certificates were issued for {6- and 17- ind 
vear-old workers in 1946 compared with less thar Det 
9.500 such certificates issued in 1946. In Mary- inel 
land, where the law permits children to leaw a 
school for full-time jobs as soon as they are 14 Con 
: : Indu 
Win: 
LM 

ment 

UN ] 

Th 

eve 

course 
MISsiq 

Marti 


“THI 





Bill takes his clerking job seriously. 





Exp; 
the certificates issued in Baltimore jor 14- a varm-\ 
15-year-old boys and girls for their first full-tu hemy 
jobs totaled 339 in 1940 and 1,419 in 1946. OU ‘nd of 
reports show a similar trend. Enplo. 

These figures are for 33 States, the District Vete 





\pril 


OVI 


31 cities in three other States 






Columbia, and 
none of which was the minimum age for gen 








S35 





employment changed during the period. Flori 
Georgia, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Puerto B 





orua 
x} } 












in which the basic minimum age for employm HOO;, 
was raised from 14 to 16, are excluded, Statist cg 
Whil 





for 1946 and 1947 are preliminary and subject 





revision. 
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more colleges are directing students into actual 


contact with the government they are studying 
Classes in labor relations are being supplemented 
with first-hand contact with the men and women 
who are administering the Nation’s labor policy 

While the plans of most groups which have vis- 
ited the Labor Department recently have been 
arranged by the faculty of a particular college or 
iniversity, some include representation from many 
schools and are sponsored by organizations such as 
the YMCA. Top officials of the department take 
time from their official tasks to talk to the groups 
of students whenever possible 

During the recent visit of a group of students 
under Leland Gordon, professor of economics at 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, the seminar 
included Assistant Secretary Philip Hannah, Di- 
Edgar L. Warren of the United 
Conciliation Boris Stern, chief of the 
Industrial Relations Section of BLS, and Thatehet 
Winslow David 
\. Morse, who told of his work as Labor Depart- 
ment adviser to the United States Member of the 
UN Economie and Social Council 


rector States 


Service, 


assistant to Assistant secretary 


Thirty students from Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege drawn from economic and social scrence 


courses heard a deseription of the work of a Com- 
missioner of Conciliation from Commissioner 


Martin J. O'¢ ‘onnell who addressed the group 





Expanding activity in construction and other 
varm-Weather industries added 500,000 veterans 
to employment rolls between February and the 
nd of the first week in April, The United States 
Employme nt Service disclosed, 

Veteran employment during the first week in 
\pril reached a new record of 11,310,000. Unem- 
oyment among veterans simultancously dropped 
» 890,000 from the 
February. An 


s hool. 


million-plus recorded in 
1,460,000 


Vacationing or in own businesses have not 


estimated veterans, im 


‘Centered ithe labor market. 


While veterans more than held their own against 
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COLLEGE GROUPS STUDY LABOR DEPARTMENT CLOSE-UP 


With hotel rooms again available in Washington, 


“THE VETERAN IN THE LABOR MARKET” 







Economics and Social Science Classes Include Many Ex-Gls 





Gorzaga University debating team confers with Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach on role of labor in management, 
subject of the National Collegiate Debating Tourna- 
ment. Left to right: Peter de Roetth, of Princeton 
University; Thomas Foley, team captain; the Secre- 
tary; Rev. John Leary, S. J., coach; and Don Sheahan. 
Foley and Sheahan had alternated between the 
affirmative and regative on “Labor should have a 
direct share in Management.” De Roetth, a former 
Gonzaga High School debater, accompanied the 
team. Secretary Schwellenbach was orce Dean of 
the Gonzaga Law School at Spokane, Wash. 


during a recess in the Western Electric negotiating 
sessions In which he was mediator 

Several eastern colleges were represented In a 
large group of students assembled and organized 
by the YMC ‘A and YWCA who were addressed by 
Louis Sherman, Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
who as secretary of the departmental staff com- 
mittee, which sets policy, gave an over-all view of 
the current departmental program 

Arrangements for the seminars are handled by 
the Office of Information 


a background of peak peacetime levels of industrial 
production, maladjustment between income and 
prices is not without elements of danger to the 
progressive economic adjustment and well-being of 
the veteran, a USES survey of “the veteran in the 
labor market” pointed out 

In various areas the slack in construction, agri- 
culture, lumbering, trade, and in some lines of 
manufacturing 


continued — to affect 


veteran unemployment levels, but with summer 


adversely 


approaching substantial increases in the number 
of veterans to leave the ranks of the unemployed 
are predicted. 





Government labor officials from 10 Western 
Hemisphere countries, the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico are participating in the Labor Department's 
1947 training course which began in May, a part 
of the United 


cooperation with the other American Republics 


States Government's program of 
The group includes 13 men and 7 women. Welcom- 


the David A. Morse, Assistant 


Secretary n charge of international 


trainees, 
of Labor 


ig 


affairs, emphasized that the training program is 


part of the Department's larger international 


activities and is intended to “combine practice 
with theory.” Similar courses were given in 
1944-45 and 1946. 





Assistant Secretary Morse welcomes trainees. 


Thirteen of the foreign officials attending the 
training program received training grants from the 
Women’s Bureau, the Division of Labor Standards, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The represen- 
tatives from Puerto Rico and the Philippines were 


iwarded spec ial vrants by the rown governments 


After 2 weeks in Washington, most of the 
trainees left for field) assignments which took 
them to State labor ce partments, industries, labor 
groups, and private organizations in Rhode 
Island Connecticut New York, New Jersey 
Pennsvivania, Ohio, Hlinois, Wisconsin, Minne 


sota, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky 


\ reritiles I hnhesse Alabarna California, and 
Oregon. They will study and observe factory in 
peetion methods, industrial safety, problems of 
mploved women and children workers’ educa 
tion, industrial relations, and techniques of labor 
atisties and labor research 

Brazil’s re presentative ts Ivo Botelho Villela of 
Kio de Janeiro, a safety Inspector for the National 


Department of Labor 
Three men from the Inter-American Coopera 
tive Public Health Service in La Paz, Bolivia, who 


14 


TWENTY FOREIGN LABOR OFFICIALS IN TRAINING HERE 
Eleven Countries and Puerto Rico Are Represented 





received special grants from the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, will participate in the program 


They are Frederico G. Varelo, statistician, Luis 


Arturo Morantt Ortego, inspector, and aime 
Raul Eseobari, safety engineer. 
Two officials from Chile, Digna Munoz Her. 


nandez, inspector, and Hernan Cousino Torornal 


Assistant Chief of Inspection, both from th 
Department of Labor, Province of Santiago, ar 
enrolled in the training course. 

Costa Rica is represented by Mario Bonill; 


Antillon from San Jose, an 


Department of Labor and Social Security 


inspector for th 
The trainee from Cuba is Dr. Leonor Ferrei 
Borja of Havana, inspector in the Division o 
Women and Children, National Department 
Labor 

Marcel Daumee from Haiti, Accountant in Chi 
in the Department of Finance, is attending 

Three officials from Mexico participating al 


Maria Luisa Flores Gonzalez, inspector for th 
Division of Women and Children, Manuel Argudii 
Zarrabal, Chief of the 
Edueation and Publicity for Industrial Safety 
both from the National Department of Labor, an 
Guillermo Calleja Alvarez, of the General Bure 


Section of Inspr ctlol 


of Statistics in Mexico City. 

Representative from Panama is Luisa Quesa 
statistician from the Office of the Comptroll 
General. 

Another trainee is Raul Mendoza from Paragu 
statistician for the National Department of Lal 

Peru is represented by Matilde Hildebrand 
Perez-Trevino, Chief of Inspeetion Division 
Women and Child Workers, National Departm 
Chief of D 
Labor Statistics of 


Perus hati \finis 


of Labor, and Leoncio \l Palacios 


partment of Social and 
National Bureau of Statisties, 


of Finance 


From Puerto Rieo are Edith Colomer Riv 
Area Supervisor for the Children’s Bureau 
Ana Maria Robles Matta, Speeial  Tndust 
Supervisor for the Women’s Bureau, Tnsulat 


partment of Labor. 

Representatives from the Republic of the Ph 
Kladio DL Daya, Supervising Lal 
Jose Santillan, Chief Me 


pines are 
Inspector and Dr 


Officer, Philippine Department of Labor 
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WAGE-HOUR FIELD SET-UP IS REORGANIZED 


Regional Offices Cut From 13 to 9; 63 Other Stations 


A 
Public 
recent budget cut shows 9 regional offices, 40 field 


corganization of the Wage and Hour and 


offices, 22 itinerant stations, and a territorial office 
in Puerto Rico, William R. MeComb, Adminis- 
trator, has announced. 

Before the reorganization, there were 13 regional 
offices, 56 field offices, and territorial headquarters 
n Puerto Rico 

Under the telescoped plan of operations, the 
10 field offices will be staffed to give full time 
service to the public, but the itinerant stations, 
many of which were formerly full time offices, will 
serve primarily as headquarters for a limited staff 
of inspectors. The public will be served at these 
stations only by appointment, since it will be neces 
sary for the men to be in the field most of the time. 
\s under the previous set-up, individual inspectors 
vill be stationed in highly industrialized cities in 
ach State as a means of economizing on travel 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Minn 


Regional offices in Richmond, Va., 
Nashville 
en reduced to field offices. 
The me 


Tenn., and Minneapolis have 


w field office organization follows 


!— Boston field offices: Hartford, Com Portland, 
laine; Providenee, R. IT. Itinerant stations: Springfield 
Mass It ind, Vt 


Contracts Divisions necessitated by the 


Region 1] Vew York field offices Svractse N. * 
N. Y.; Newark, N. J.: Camden, N. J 
Rochester, N. Albany, N. ¥ 
Region I1l1—Philadelphia field offices: Baltimors Md 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charleston, W. Va. Itinerant statior 
Wilmington, Del 

Pegion 1V Birmingham field offices Jackson, Mis- 
Richmond, Va.: Nashville, Ten: Atlanta, Ga.; Jacks 


Columbia, S. ¢ 


Buffalo, 


Itinerant stations 


ville, Fla 
Region \ Cleveland field offices: Toledo, O} Louis\ 
Kv.; Columbus, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, Mi 


MAJOR WAGE CASES SETTLED WITHOUT STRIKES 


\ 
L number of significant settlements providing 
rover-all pay increases equivalent to about 15 
isan hour have been made since April 24 in 
wme vital industries, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
sreports. These major agreements were reached 
vithout Following the 
by the United States Steel Corp. and 
ClO, other steel com 


work stoppages wage 
tlern set 


( United Steelworkers 
es, Including the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
he Bethlehem Steel Corp., nnd Republic Steel 
ereed upon an inerease of 12% cents per hour and 
-2 ents additional for “fringe” 
General 


adjustments 
United 

ClO announced on April 24 an agree 
! 


ht covers ne 


\Mlotors and the Automobile 


Wor kers 


220,000 production workers, which 
wvided an TEM cents hourly pay increase, 6 paid 


olidays uvalent to 3% eents an hour) an im 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. Itinerant station: Marg Mi 

Region Vil—Chicago field offices: Indianapolis, Ind 

Minneapolis, Minn.; Milwaukee, Wis.  Itinerant sta : 

Madison, Wis.; Peoria, Ill 

Region VIl—Kansas City field offices: Des Moines, lowa 

Omaha, Neb St. Louis, Mo.; Denver, C ltinerant 

stations: Fargo, N. Dak., Huron, 8. Dak.; Casper, Wy 

Region VIII—Dallas field offices: Houston, Tex Ne 

Orleans, La Oklahoma City, Okla | t Rock, Ar} 

Albuquerque, N Mey “ial Ar 1! Pes | era ~ta- 

tion: El Paso, Tex 

Region 1X—wSan Francisco field offices: Los Angeles, ¢ 

Seartic, Was! Portland UOreg ] erant =ta : 

Butte, Mor Spokane Was! sa I ( | 

Boise Idaho; Phoenix, At he Ne 

\ h Caroline Raleig 

r » Rico—T i Tic l i : Mava 

guez, P. R 

Washington, D. C. tield ce, Depa I 
room 5414 

proved vacation program, and a liberalized 


in-pay”’ svstem Two davs later about 85,000 
production and salaried employees of the Chrys 
Corp were benefited when that corporation signed 
2 similar contract with the UAW 

General Electrie Corp. and the United Elect 
Machine Workers of America 


L5-cent wage package ol 


eal, Radio and 
C1O, 


125,000 workers on April 26. This settlement was 


agreed lo a 


similar to the wage formula adopted earlier by the 
union and the two other large firms tn the industry 

Westinghouse and General Motors electrical 
divisions. The International Harvester Co. and the 


Metal Workers 


ClO, representing 32,000 members, settled 


United Farm Equipment and 
Union 


for nware increase totaling 15 cents an hour 



















LAWS HELD NOT CURE-ALLS IN LABOR RELATIONS 
““You Cannot Legislate Maturity,’’ Houston, of N. L. R. B., Declares 


“Compulsion by Government decree is not the 
labor relations,”’ Na- 
tional Labor Board member John MI. 
Houston, before a joint meeting of unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
Interna- 


answer for American said 


Relations 


of Industrial Organizations, the 
tional Association of Machinists and the railroad 
brotherhoods, in Wichita, Kans. 

Houston described experiences with compulsion 
in Kansas, Australia, and New Zealand, and con- 


cluded: “A system of compulsory arbitration, by 


CTeSs 


any name, is incompatible with our deep sense of 
freedom; it cannot live alongside or at the end of 
the collective bargaining process; it cannot arbi- 


trarily or intelligently be imposed on certain areas 


of our economy, to the exclusion of others; and 
finally, it stimulates rather than settles labor 
disputes od 
Experience and Right Approach Needed 

Discussing various considerations that should 


be all-important In approaching legislation in the 
field two 


points 


of labor relations, Houston stressed 


| Orderly adjustment of labor relations cannot 
be based on radical changes which either destroy 
established patterns or which impose techniques 
foreign to the parties involved Orderly conduct 
of labor relations can be derived only from = a 


maturity in which past experience has demon- 


strated to the parties the most desirable principles 
and techniques 
2 If we 


from the standpoint that we 


labor relations proposals 


ady ance 
must be punitive, 


then our labor relations program is doomed to 
failure. Our entire program should be shaped by 
the philosophy that punishment is not what we 
are seeking; we are seeking a constructive and 
positive approach. 

The most desirable role of Government in labor 
relations, he stated, is simple and direct: The 
Government should seek to strengthen the relation- 
ship between management and labor. It should 
foster cooperation and not rely on official edict. It 
should place its emphasis on the worth and promise 


of free collective bargaining. 
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— a 7” 
John M. Houston, “A system of compulsory arbitro- man 

tion . is incompatible with our deep sense of 

freedom. Pos 
Rer 

Bargaining Not at Fault Is 

Houston declared that our current difficult SIV 
do not derive from the fact that we have chosi Nd + 
collective bargaining as a national policy Nor ¢ Stats 
we have labor problems today because we have t 00.0 
much collective bargaining. “On the contrary,” | OrKE 
suid, “where we do have difficulties they bout 
usually due to the faet that we have not h On 
enough experience with collective bargaining. | OF pl 
some areas, the techniques of collective bargai herea 
are unknown; in others, too much is expected fro *1.13 
collective bargaining; in some instances, eit! S el 
party is not contributing his share to the ent maUKer 
prise of collective bargaining; and, also, we s! rom vi 
have with us those who wish to return to the ‘gor ve 
old days’ when the employer had the untimit Hence 
right to fix the conditions of men’s labor and Pang 
interfere with their rights.”’ the | 
HO fi 





bargaining 





As to the future of collective 
concluded, “We = can 


collective bargaining if it will be given a chan 


Us CO] 


miaturity 





expect more 





Pract 





Ocal try 





we already see growing evidence of this in som 
® pers 





the recent and current negotiations. To the ext 





Nses 







that this philosophy of self-government, leaders! 
and responsibility develop in labor and indust! 










Meal tr 









to that extent there will be less need for relial y and 


upon laws. After all, you cannot legislate mat 
cure-alls I 
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. ‘ Nihe 

ity; laws in themselves are not “aad 
: | W De 

troubled human relations, whether they are la) "? 
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relations or family relations. No matter how 
wisely fashioned, laws may tend to substitute 
rigid controls for the realistic and good-faith 


proposal and counterproposal of collective bar- 


gaining 
Bargaining Requires Social Responsibility 

“As to the parties to the collective bargaining 
process, they must bring sanity, moderation, and 
tolerance to the bargaining table. They must 
realize that even an imperfect collective bargain is 
better than one tendered by some governmental 
agency. Only in this way will they learn to bear 
full responsibility for their product. Only in- this 
way can they secure the Hhecessary Sense of social 
responsibilits and forebearance which collective 
bargaining requires. They must realize that collec- 
tive bargaining can succeed only where labor and 


management want it to sueceed.”’ 


Post-VJ-Day Wage Hikes 
Reported by BLS 


Union workers received substantial and exten- 
reases in basic wage rates between VJ-day 
uly 1, 1946, according to a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study of union wage rates involving over 
00,000 organized printing trades and local transit 
vorkers, over 200.000) motortruck drivers and 
bout 65,000 bakery workers in 75 cities 
On July 1, 1946, the average hourly wage rate 
r trades workers was SL.58 (a 17 percent 
nerease over July 1, 1945), motortruck drivers 
percent merense ), local transit operat- 
employees $1.10 (17) pereent increase) and 
bakery workers $1 (15 percent increase). The index 
rom Which the percentage changes were computed 
serves essentially as a barometer of basic rates, 
hence other changes, such as the various bonus 
rrangements in wide-spread operation last year 
ithe local transit industry, were not refleeted in 
45 figures from which the percentage change 
sus comp ited 
Practically all of the members in printing and 
deal transit, 93 percent of the bakery workers and 
percent of the motortruck drivers reported 
fuses. Impressive proportions of the printers and 
cal transit workers registered gains of between 
: and 30 percent and majorities of the truck 
“rivers and baking tradesmen reported advances 
‘nging from 10 to 25 percent. Industry bulletins 
0 be published soon will list union seales in effect 
leach city on the survey date. 
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Nation’s 28,000 Hotels 
Employ 500,000 at Peak 


Employment in hotels will probably tend to 
Increase slowly for some time, according to a 
forthcoming bulletin on Employment Outlook in 
Hotel Occupations of the Bureau Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

The country’s 28,000 hotels emploved about 
500,000 workers at the peak of the 1946 summer 
season. Since modern hotels are not merely lodging 
places but complex organizations offering a wick 
variety of services, workers employed includ 
managers, clerks, restaurant and kitchen workers, 
housekeeping employees, bellmen, baggage porters 


skilled maintenance men, and many others 


A housekeeper supervises bedmaking in a large hotel. 


Opportunities in hotel work hav: 
less numerous since the end of the wat 
are still openings in some occupations 
hotels and the turn-over is high among the 
skilled and lower-paid workers such as maids and 
kitchen help. Building plans, when realized 
create some additional jobs 

Declines in business activity have led to sharp 
declines in hotel employment in the past, especially 
for bellmen and maids 

Employment prospects in’ these and = othe 
typical hotel occupations are discussed at length 
in the bulletin. Earnings and working conditions in 
each occupation, the nature of the work don 
qualifications needed for employment, and possible 
lines of promotion are also indicated. Because 
hotel jobs are so varied, people with very different 
educational backgrounds, personalities, and skills 
can qualify for jobs in the industry. But inexper- 
ienced young people interested in a career in hotel 
work usually have to start out at the bottom of the 
ladder, in jobs such as elevator operator, bellman, 
clerk, or maid. 
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The industrial home-work system takes manu- 
facturing into the private home, where inspection is 
inadequate to enforce regulations imposed upon 
factory production. Under the home-work system, 
bundles of material are given out by the employer, 
or his agent or contractor, to workers who do one 
or more processes of manufacture in their homes. 
It has flourished in many industries, of which 
artificial flowers, buttons, jewelry, gloves, knitted 
clothing, and handkerchiefs are typical. 
Traditionally, home-workers are women, but in 
a busy season home-work often becomes a family 
affair, and all members, including young children, 





take part. It is an inefficient system of production 





which exploits workers who are unable to protect 





their own interests. It undermines standards for 





factory workers and creates unfair competition for 





employers who pay good wages to factory em- 





plovees. 
Administrators of labor laws, trade-unions, and 





enlightened employers have fought the home-work 





system for many years. The most far-reaching blow 
r Labor Standards 





resulted from the Federal Fa 
Act. Orders under this act prohibiting industrial 
jewelry, 






industries: 





home-work in these seven 












The Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Association of State Labor 
Commissioners confers with Secretary 
L. B. Schwellenbach and Depart- 
ment officials. Left to right: C. R. 
Pool, Assistant to the Labor Com- 
missioner, Washington State; Com- 
missioner R. L. Gamble, South Caro- 
lina; Mrs. Clara Beyer, Associate 
Director, Division of Labor Stand- 
ards; Deputy Commissioner William 
G. Ennis, Connecticut; Under Secre- 
tary Keen Johnson; Commissioner 
Forrest Shuford, North Carolina, 
Chairman of the Group; Mrs. Nellie 
Kennedy, Director, Women's and 
Children's Division, Kansas Labor 
Department; and Commissioner 
Charles W. Harness of lowa. 
















INDUSTRIAL HOME-WORK BAN SOUGHT IN STATES 
Barred Now in Seven Industries, Regulated in 19 States 


High Spot of Two-Day Conference on Coordinating 
State and Federal Labor Department Activities 






gloves, women’s apparel, knitted outerweur, Dut- 


tons and buckles, handkerchiefs, and embroidery 


Federal regulations apply only to industries en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce. Therefore it js 
important that the States should have legislation 


regulating or prohibiting industrial home-wo 


Puerto Rico and 19 States have some kind of 


prohibition or regulation of industrial home-work 


Only 11 States have laws prohibiting it and som 


of these States have not used this authority 


An effective law should prohibit home-work at 


once in States where it is not yet extensive. hh 


other States it should provide for the gradual ab- 


olition of home-work by authorizing the State labo 
commissioner to prohibit it, industry by industry 


as the need is shown. The law should also authoriz 


the State labor commissioner to vrant special ecru 


ficates to home-workers who because of ave or dis- 


ability cannot work in factories. The Internationa 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials an 
successive national conferences on labor legislation 
have endorsed bills embodying these provisions 
Copies may be obtamed from the Labor Depart 


bnent’s Division of Labor Standards. 
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STATUS OF HOMEWORK LEGISLATION, BY STATES 


en- 


tion 


{ 


] AUTHORITY TO PROHIBIT 
BY STATUTE OR ORDER 


GM NO AUTHORITY TO PROHIBIT 


TRUMAN WANTS USES TO STAY IN 


United States Employment Service would 
ed in the Labor Department permanently 
2 of 1947, 
The plan will be- 


unless both 


| reorgapization plan No issued 
President Truman May 1 
mye ofhos 
| House disapprove it within that period, 
t \ 
Ihe thre Depart 


tive on July 1 the Senate 


USES is now administered by 
wartime executive ordet 


USES would 


Labor under a 
No. 2, the 


ral Security, Ageney 6 months after the 


Without plan return to 


Ne Fods 
heal declaration of the termination of the wat 


% 10 


In transmitting reorganization plan No 
Vongress the President said: 


“The tical 


Lovernmental 


national importance of effective 


aetlion on lnbor problems requires 
Oper assignment of responsibility for the admin 
‘tration of Federal labor programs; such programs 
hould by inder the reneral leadership of the See 
lary of Labor, and he should have an adequati 
"ganization for this purpose 
“The provision of a system of public employ 
lent offices 3 


the Department of Labor. Through the activities 


s directly related to the major purpose 


ithe employment office svstem, the Government 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT 


has a wide wnd continuous relationship with 


workers and emplovers concerning the basic 


question of employment. To a rapidly increasing 
degree, the employment office system has become 
the central exchange for workers and jobs and the 
source of information on labor 


In the ¢ 


filled 7,140,000 jobs, and millions of workers used 


primary national 


market conditions alendar vear 1946 


its counsel on employment opportunities and on 
the chor eo occupation 


“The Labor Departme nt obviously should con 


tinue to plas vn leading role in the development of 


the labor market and to participate in the most 


basic of all labor activities assisting workers to 


vel jobs and emplovers to obtain labor Poli les 


und operations ol the Kmplovment service must 


be determined in relation to over-all labor stand 


ards, labor statistics, labor training, and labor 


law -on all of which the Labor Department is th: 
center of specialized knowledge in the Government 
\ccordingly, the reorganization plan transfers the 
United States Employment Service to the Depart 


ment of Labor 








LIVING COSTS AFTER TWO WARS 
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The BLS Consumers Price Linde \ shown above uh miscellaneous Yoods aha services li 


represents retail prices of living essentials of a record high of 156.3 on Mareh 15, 1947 










moderate-income city. families, including food 20-percent increase in 12 months. Later reports 
rent, clothing, fuel and light, housefurnishings retail food prices show decreases mm April 










GARAGE AND SILK MILL WAGES STUDIED 









Karnings of garage mechanics and silk and Reading and Seranton such average earnit 
ravon workers are the subjects of two recently less than 90 cents an hour 
In June and July of 1946, plant workers 






yvublished Bureau of Labor Statisties studies 
| 



























Workers in general automobile repair shops in and silk mills averaged 79 cents an hour, ¢ 
cities of 100,000 or more population received premium pay for overtime and night work. \\ 
straight-time average earnings of S1.23 an hour mm » wide range of earnings (less than 40 
July 1946. About a third of the workers studied S? 10 an hour) about half of the workers averag 
were paid from $1 to $1.35 an hour, but hourly between 65 and SO cents an hour. Thirteen pet 
rates ranged from less than 50 cents to $3 received less than 65 cents and about this s 

\letal body repairmen with an average of S161 proportion (ine ludine four times as mans 
un hour. received the highest pay nutomobile vomen) earned Sl oor more In varn mil 
washers the lowest, with an average of 77 cents workers averaged 71 cents an hour; in elotl 
(‘lass A automotive mechantes. about two-fifths of 4 Pu was generally higher in large than ins 
the workers studied. averaged $1.46 an hour plants, in union than in nonunion mills, ane 

Workers in the Paeifie region received” the incentive workers as compared to time we 

These factors also contributed to regional 
highest average earnings and those in New 
i ; wage variations. Mlen and women in almost 
England the lowest. In Cleveland, Flint, Lo numbers worked in the industry, with mel 
Angeles, Portland, Oreg., San Diego, and San dominating in cloth mills and women in varn 
Francisco the average earnings of men shop \len on the average earned about 5 percent! 
workers amounted to $1.50 or more an hour. In than women in similar occupation: 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles —~ Published in four parts, the dictionary can 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, in part or in series. Part 1: Definitions of titles 1,287 pps., June 1939 

$2. Part Il: Group Arrangement of Occupational Titles and Codes —330 pps 
June 1939 $1. Part LV: Entry Occupational Classification — 242 pps., October 
1944 - $0.35. Supplement to the Dictionary, Edition II] 747 pps April 


1945 S125 


Your Commun fy Point len ployment Progran { SIS pamphlet explains the 

Kmployment Service in action. How use of the Service minimizes unemploy 

ment brings the worker and hob together places veterans through spechal 

services, and aids Inanagement ana labor in developing sound personne] prac 
{ 


tices by its 6 point prograin is set forth in interesting and readable stvle. 12 pp 


State and Regional Variations in Prospective Labor Supply BLS Bulletin No 
S93. Presents the results of a study which will prove helpful to labor, business 
and Government groups concerned with problems of employment, industrial 
location marketing, housing, and social security It is concerned with the 
period 1940-50. 34 pp 

National Standards of Apprenticeship for Tile Setters —Apprentice-Training 
Service booklet for the guidance of contractors and labor representatives in 
planning and conducting training programs to develop skilled workers in the 
tile setting trade. 16 pp 

Collectime Barga gq With Associations and Groups of Employers BLS Bulletin 
No. S97. A report based on collective-bargaining agreements, which provides a 
picture of the extent to which unions 1 otinte agreements with associations 


nnd YrouUps broken aowWwh by Hmustries and reograplhii areas. 14 pp 


Single copies of Labor Department public vtions I most instances are supplied 
without cost as long us supphes permit Write to the Information Office, Labor 
Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send mone 

Ifa quantity of any publication is desired, ascertain price and write to Super 
intendent of Documents. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Send check or money order made pavable to Superintendent of Documents 


Currenex sent at sender's risk 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





lhe Labor Information Bull 
early every month, reports ar 


news about labor and government th “If we can compress oul 


use Of labor and management, in news into a few simple words, whic 


mags ne eo ahreact f ) tie . 
Inagazine stvle Keep abreast of domestic peor what we are doing 


, ested pie 
and international labor news ; ; ; 
the Bulletin will do a good 


studvir 


Send your subscription toda for the 


for the Department, and for the peopi 
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